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ORIGINAL TRANSLATION OF THE NEW AND FAVOURITE FRENCH 
WORK OF 
EDWARD, BY THE AUTHOR OF OURIKA. 
—_ 
Translator’s prefatory Note. 

To adopt a homely mercantile phrase, we believe we are 
the ‘‘first in the market” with our translation of the 
Duchess of Duras last favourite work. We have not yet met 
with, nor have we heard of a translation of Edward ; neither 
have we seen any announced. Considering the celebrity 
of the fair writer, we must ascribe the non-appearance of 
an English version of this novel to the general stagnation 
which now prevails in the literary as well as the commer- 
cial community. This depression is so remarkable, that, 
according to the statement of a writer of celebrity, ‘* no 
bookseller dares publish any work, lest his brother book- 
seller should fail before the day of settlement.” 

Had no such panic existed, we should have persevered 
in our intention to give an original transtation of Edward ; 
because, we feel assured that, without making any preten- 
sions to literary eminence, we shall succeed in conveying 
to our readers a more faithful transcript of the style and 
meaning of our fair original, than can be expected from 
those literary drudges who ‘ get up” translations on the 
spur of the moment, and who too often are compelled to 
** write post,” as it is significantly termed. 

The opinion of the acute and intelligent editor of the 
London Magazine so entirely accords with that which we 
have formed from certain specimens of the manner in 
which foreign works are ** got up for the home market,” 
that we shall here appropriate a passage or two on the sub- 
ject, from an amusing, and, we think, independent article 
in the last number of the work to which we have adverted. 
Kat. Kal. 





*‘ This branch of literature is most shamefully con- 
ducted in this country: any body fancies that he or she 
can translate; the sole qualification is supposed to be a 
smattering of the language of the original, a dictionary 
and a grammar. We can bear testimony to the fact, that 
this art is one of difficult acquisition, and very rare attain- 
ment. Great practice and attention are necessary to de- 
stroy the traces of the foreign tongue, and much more te 
throw the ideas of the author into a correct and elegant 
English dress. Many men, whocan express the thoughts 
they themselves conceive, and supply with ease appropriate 
and forcible language to their own creations, find them- 
selves utterly at a loss when they are called upon to take 
up and clothe the ideas of another. We are here speaking 
of the difficulty which any well-informed, but unpractised 
person would experience. What then are we to expect 
from the class of people usually employed on this work, 
who have also other inconveniences than incapacity to 
struggle with ? That which they could not do well with 
deliberation, they are required to do in haste. Neither 
have they the advantage of the connexion of ideas, and 
the current of the subject to impel them along—for it 
is a fact, that most of the translations published by 
t e booksellers, are executed by a great number of hands. 
Such men as Mr. *******, for instance, haye a list of peo- 


ple whom they can employ on this duty at a moment’s 
warning. When a work of interest arrives from the Con- 
tinent, in which the bookseller fears he may be forestalled 
by some rival, he tears up his copy of the book, and scat- 
ters the separate portions among his hungry list. So that 
it not unfrequently happens that the unhappy translator 
has to commence upon the latter half of a sentence. The 
person to whose lot the previous portion has fallen, has, of 
course, been obliged to finish his share with the first half 
of the sentence. The printer pute these fragments toge- 
ther, and hence the reader’s eyes are so often turned up in 
wonder at what the author can possibly be driving. This 
is only one trifling source of error—others are obvious. It 
follows from all this, that nobody in this country reads a 
translation, if he can read and can procure the original.— 
Hence a multitude of sources of information are closed, 
much time lost, and most erroneous opinions formed. We 
hold the importance of these conclusions to be such, that 
we intend to pay especial attention to this subject, and 
shall not be sparing of either praise or blame.” 


EDWARD. 


“ Brama assai, poco spera, ¢ nulla chiede."—Le TA°88- 





INTRODUCTION. 

I was going to Baltimore, to rejoin my regiment there, 
which constituted part of the French troops employed in 
the American war; and, to avoid the tediousness of a 
convoy, I embarked in an armed merchant-man. There 
were on board thie vessel three passengers besides myself : 
one of them was a young man, whose appearance in- 
terested me exceedingly. His person was tall and re- 
markably handsome, his manners simple, and his coun- 
tenance full of intelligence; his paleness, and the melan- 
choly with which his conversation and deportment were 
deeply impressed, excited both interest and curiosity. 
But far from satisfying these feelings, he was habitually 
silent, though without haughtiness. One would have 
thought that benevolence was in him the only quality 
which grief had not extinguished. He was generally 
inattentive to what was passing around him, and seemed 
to seek no advantage to himself in the attentions he paid 
to others. This gentleness and apparent disinteredness, 
the effects of deep mental suffering, awaken more sym- 
pathy than the most eloquent complaints. 

I sought to win the contidence of this young man ; but, 
notwithstanding the kind of intimacy, which naturally 
takes place between passengers in the same vessel during 
a voyage, I made no progress in my attempt. When I 
went to sit near him, and addressed my conversation to 
him, he answered my questions; and, if they had reference 
merely to the indifferent relations of society, without 
touching on the more tender feelings of the heart, he 
sometimes added a reflection ; but, as soon as I entered 
into the subject of the passions, or of the sufferings of the 
mind, which I often did, in order to draw from him some 
confession of the cause of his grief, he either rose and 
went away, or his countenance assumed an expression of 
so deep a melancholy, that I had not courage to persevere. 
Had he not excited in me so deep an interest, I should 
have been satisfied with what he voluntarily discovered to 





me of his character, for he had a mind singularly origi- 
nal; he saw nothing in a common point of view, and the 


reason of that was, that vanity never influenced the deci- 
sions of his judgment. He was the most independent man 
I ever knew; misfortune had, as it were, estranged him 
from mankind; he was just, because he was impartial; and 
impartial, because every thing was alike indifferent to him. 
This apathy to external circumstanses, when not produc- 
tive of inordinate selfishness, developes the judgment, and 
gives vigour to the understanding. It was evident that 
his mind had been highly cultivated; yet, during our 
whole passage, I never saw him open a book; he sought 
not, apparently, to break, by any occupation, the tedious 
monotony of our life. He remained for hours together 
seated on a bench at the stern of the vessel, leaning over 
its edge, his eyes fixed on the long track left by its pas- 
sage through the water. One day he said to me, “* How 
faithful an emblem of life!’ Thus we painfully force 
our way through that ocean of misery, and thus do the 
traces we leave behind us disappear, as it closes upon 
us.”"—=* Whence comes it (said I to him) that, at your 
age, you take so gloomy a view of the world ?”—** Those 
(said he) are old, in whom hope is extinct.”—'* May 
not hope revive?” I resumed.—** Never,” said he.— 
Then, looking mournfully at me, he continued—'*I sce 
that you take some interest in me. Belicve me, I am 
grateful for your sympathy, but I cannot open my heart 
to you ; do not even require it of mes there is no remedy 
for my misfortunes; henceforth all blessings are alike 
unavailing to me, even the blessing of a friend."—He 
left me as he pronounced these last words. 

I attempted, a few days afterwards, to resume the same 
conversation : I related to him an incident of my youth, 
during which the counsels of a friend had saved me from 
committing a great error. ‘* I wish now (said [ to him) 
to hold the place of that friend to you.” He took my 
hand.—** You are too good (said he ;) but you know not 
what you require of me: you wish to do me good, and 
you would only do me harm ; the mind that is capable of 
enduring a great affliction suffices to itself, and feels not 
the want of a confidant; it is impossible, when hope is 
extinct, to find consolation in the sympathy of others; 
what avails it to touch incurable wounds? Life has no 
longer any happiness in store for me, and I already con- 
sider myself dead to the world."—He arose, and after 
walking some time on the deck, went to sit down at the 
other extremity of the vessel. 

I then left the bench which I occupied, that he might 
be at liberty to return to it; it was his favourite seat, and 
he often passed the night there. We were then in the 
latitude of the trade winds, to the west of the Azores, and 
in a delicious climate. It is impossible to describe the 
beauty of a tropical night; the firmament, glittering with 
stars, is reflected in a tranquil sea, and one might imagine 
one’s self placed, like the Archangel of Milton, in the 
centre of the universe, and able to view, at a single glance 
the whole creation. , 


One evening the young passenger remarked this magni. 
ficent spectacle. ‘*The Infinite Being (said he) is every 
where ; we behold him in the heavens, we feel him here 
laying his hand upon his heart; yet, how mysterious is 
Nature! how incomprehensible to man! Death will re. 





veal her secrets to us; or, perhaps, (continued he ina . 
faltering voice) in the grave we shall forget every thing. 
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—* Do you entertain so guilty a thought ?” said I— 
** No; (replied he) who can doubt the existence of a God, 
when he contemplates that magnificent sky? God has 
bestowed his gifts equally on all beings; he is supremely 
good; but the istivations of man are also all powerful, 
and are the source of innumerable griefs. The ancients 
placed fatality in the heavens; but at is on earth that it 
exists; there 1s nothing more inflexible in the world than 
the social order established by man.”” Saying these words 
he left me. I attempted several times to lead him into 
the same subject, but in vain. He repulsed me, without 
wounding me. His mind, though inaccessible to conso- 
lation, was still generous, benevolent, and elevated: he 
was desirous to confer on others the happiness he was 
himself incapable of enjoying. 

At length we landed at Baltimore. The young pas- 
senger requested me to adinit him as a volunteer in my 
regiment : he was there inscribed, as on the ship’s 
register, simply under the name of Edward. We be- 
gan our campaign, and, during the first engagement 
we had with the enemy, I saw that Edward exposed 
himself to danger, with the recklessness of a man who 
wishes to rid himself of life. I own that every day 
I became more strongly attached to this victim of mis- 
fortune; I said to him sometimes,—** I am unacquainted 
with your history, but I know your heart; you refuse to 
give me your confidence, but that -is not necessary to ob- 
tain for you my warmest regard. Lofty minds are alone 
capable of receiving lasting impressions of grief; the sen- 
timents of the vulgar are always superficial.” —** Edward 
(said I to him one day) is it then impossible to be of any 
service to you?” ‘The tears came into his eyes. ** Leave 
me to myself (said he) I do not wish life to be again en- 
deared to me.” The next day we attacked a fort on the 
Skulkill. Having placed himself at the head of a handful 
of soldiers, Edward carried the redoubt, sword in hand. 
I followed him close; I had a strange presentiment that 
he had fixed on that day for the accomplishment of his 











desperate purpose. In fact, I saw him throw himself 


upon the ranks of soldiers, who were defending the inner 
works ef the fort. Entirely occupied by my anxiety 
to preserve him, I was careless of my own safety; I re- 
ceived a musket-ball, aimed at him, from a very short 
distance. Our soldiers came up just in time to rescue us. 
Edward raised me in his arms, carried me into the fort, 
bound up my wound, and, supporting my head, remained 
in attendance upon me till the surgeon arrived. I never 
saw # countenance in which the varied emotions of grief, 
anxiety, and gratitude were so strongly depicted ; one 
could have wished for the hand of an artist to preserve 
the expression of his face, such as it was at that imo- 
ment. When the surgeon pronounced that my wounds 
were not mortal, tears flowed from Edward's eyes. He 
pressed me to his bosom :—‘+ I have escaped a double 
death,”’ said he to me. From that day, he never left 
me. I lingered a Jong time, but his attentions were 
unremitted, and anticipated all my wishes. He often 
read tome: though sad himself, he sought to exhilirate 
my spirits, and the sallies of his acute and intelligent 
wind inspired me with a gaiety he was himself incapable 
of partaking. ‘There was an mdescribable tenderness and 
delicacy in his attentions; they seemed to spring from the 
generous devotion said to characterize the attections of 
women, end which transfers to others the interest that 
con be a source Only of miscry when concentrated within 
ourselves. 

Edward, however, still observed, respecting his own 
history, the silence that had so long afflicted me; but 
every day gave me new motives to restrain my curiosity, 








as U became much more afraid to wound him, than de- | 


girous to gratify my own feelings. IT was sufficiently ac- 


quainted with the amiableness of bis character; never had 
a nobler heart, a more elevated mind, come within the 
sphere of my observation. The elegance of his manners, 
and of his language, evinced that he had lived in the best 
company. Good taste forms between those who are pos- 
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sessed of it a sort of bond, which it is impossible to define. 
It was a subject of astonishment to me that I had never 
before met Edward, as he seemed to belong to the society 
where I had passed my life. I told him so one day, and 
this simple remark drew from him what I had so long so- 
licited in vain. ** I ought no longer to refuse you any thing, 
(said he to me ;) but do not require me to speak to you 
of my misfortunes. I will endeavour to write my his- 
tory, and to make you acquainted with him whose life 
you have preserved with the risk of your own.”—TI soon 
repented of having accepted this proof of Edward's grati- 
tude. In a few days he again relapsed into the deep 
melancholy which he had, during a short time, endea- 
voured to shake off. I wished to persuade him to relin- 
quish the task he had imposed upon himse!f.—** No (said 
he) it isa duty, and I will fulfil it.” A few days after- 
wards he entered my room, holding in his hand a manu- 
script of rather close writing.—** I have accomplished my 
promise (said he ;) you will no longer complain that our 
friendship is of such short date; read this manuscript, 
but do not speak to me of its contents; do not even seck 
to see me again to-day; I wish to remain alone. We 
believe the remembrance of our misfortunes to be ever 
present to our minds; yet, when we dwell upon it, we find 
our grief aggravated by the recollection of a train of inci- 
dents, which had insensibly escaped from our memories.” 
Saying these words, he left me, and I read the following 
pages. (Te be continued.} 











Che Tradveller. 


LETTERS FROM THE CONTINENT.—No. VIIL 
(From the Leeds Mercury.) 
i 
ITALY—THE SIMPLON—DOMO D’OSSOLA—LAKES— 
MILAN—-THE DUOMO—-SCHOOL OF PAINTING— 
LEONARDO DA VINCI—SILK MANUFACTURE—THE 
VICEROY—THEATRES. 





Deak ——, Milan, October 16, 1825. 

I am at length in Italy. I have reached the most inte- 
resting country in the world—charming for its natural 
beauties, and infinitely more attractive for its relics of 
former ages—imprinted all over with the footsteps of he- 
roes, peopled with the illustrious men of twenty-five cen- 
turies, crowded with the noblest specimens of ancient and 
modern art—once the throne of power, the high place of 
superstition—yet as deplorable in its fall as it was awful in 
its greatness—the sad contrast of its former glory—the 
tootstool of foreign despotism! The first entrance into 
such a country fills one with undefinable emotions. When 
I awoke the other morning in this city, the first I have 
entered in Italy, I could scarcely persuade myself that I 
was actually on such classical ground. I had long read 
its history, without dreaming of visiting the spot; and 
when I reflected that this was once the capital of the Roman 
Emperors, was the seat of the Visconti and the Storzas, 
the bone of contention between those celebrated rivals, 
Charles V. and Francis I., and the cause of the latter’s 
captivity, and recently the capital of the kingdom of Italy, 
which fell with its extraordinary founder, I felt as if I had 
come into a sort of re pad with such illustrious com- 
pany, and was confounded by their presence. Italy is not 
merely interesting from the great events of which it has 
been the theatre, or because those events have been re- 
corded and sung by its immortal historians and poets, but 
also because it has been visited by so many illustrious men 
of ail other countries, who have associated with it their 
names and genius, and especially because many of our 
first writers have so done, from the times of Shakspeare 
and Milton, to those of Gibbon and Byron. Addison says 
** There is certainly no place in the world where a man 
may travel with greater pleasure and advantage than in 
Tealy 3°” and the Abbé Barthelemy, the great French anti- 
quary, seems at a loss for words to convey any idea of the 
boundless stores here met with for the gratification of the 
student and the man of letters. And, surely, there is no 
end to the materials which this country, either in its pre- 
sent state, or in its history, supplies to a person in quest 


| of any kind of knowledge, whether it be on war or politics, 


on government or commerce, on literature or the fine arts, 
on religion or philosophy, on human or external nature. 
But just in proportion to the great and varied interest 


which this country possesses, will be wy difficulty in giving | 


| you any tolerable account of it. In fact, I cannot do it, 
‘and I shall not even make the attempt. I shall merely 
| sketch to you a few of the objects which I see, and leave 
| the rest to books, of which so great a number have been 
| written on this country, and many of them so well. Some 
| of you know these books better than I do, and, for the 
| younger members of the family, who have not yet read 
‘them, I recommend them to abandon for a while novels 
and poetry, and to spend some of the approaching winter 
evenings in following my route. My letters may serve as 
an index to their inquiries, and it n:ay do me good to re. 
| flect, that, on my return, I shall have to undergo a close 
cross-examination as to my evidence. 

! suppose you will not allow we to pass from Switzer. 
land into Italy, without telling you something about the 
celebrated route of the Simplon. It is incomparably the 
greatest work of the kind that I have seen, and one of 
those benefits arising out of the magnificent projects of 
Napoleon, which rescue his boundless ambition from our 
execration. Before this road was constructed, there was 
no route across the Alps for heavy waggons, and only a few 
years before, the great highway between France and Italy, 
across the Mount Cenis, was often impracticable for car- 
riages, and travellers passed it either on mules or in lit. 
ters carried on men’s shoulders. By the route of the 
Simplon the heaviest waggons may pass with the utmost 
facility, and the declivity on each side is so gradual, that 
it is not necessary, in any part, to lock the wheel of a car. 
riage descending. The ascent and descent usually require 
fourteen hours, and the highest part of the pass is 4690 
feet above the level of the sea: the road throughout is 
twenty-five feet wide, nearly as good as the great north 
road in England, with uprigh? stones on each side, to pre- 
vent carriages, in time of frost, from sliding over the pre- 
cipice, and houses of refuge placed in the most exposed 
situations, to shelter travellers who may be surprised by 
inclement weather. This safe and easy route passes over 
@ savage mountain, intersected in all directions with deep 
valleys and ravines, and covered at the summit with gla- 
ciers and snow ; and it has therefore been necessary, in 
the formation of it, to make a winding road in the face 
of the mountain, to cut through enormous masses of rock, 
to build up galleries on the side of precipitous declivities, 
to carry bridges over torrents and valleys, to clear away 
woods, and sweep round projecting hills, to form safe pas- 
sages for the streams suddenly swelled by rain or the 
melting of the snow, and, above all, to consult the security 
of passengers, by finding those parts of the mountain least 
exposed to avalanches. There is scarcely a yard of the 
road which has not been thus formed; and in some parts 
the ravine through which it passes, is as wild, and ap- 
parently impracticable, as any I have scen in Switzerland, 
the bottom being filled with masses of rock fallen from the 
impending hills, and the torrents rushing down amongst 
them in a series of cascades. You pass six grottos or 
tunnels, cut through rocks, which, from their size, it was 
impossible or unsafe wholly to remove; the longest of 
these grottos is two hundred paces in length ; the quan- 
tity of gunpowder used in blowing up the rocks on the 
Italian side only, is said to have been 17,000lb. The 
descent on this side is much more grand than on the side 
of Switzerland, owing to the greater abruptness of the 
hills, and the more savage character of the ravines. We 
set off from Brigg to cross the Simplon, at two o'clock in 
the morning, when the moon and stars shone with un- 
common brightness, and we were tempted to quit the di- 
ligence, and walk for several hours: I have seldom had a 
more beautiful or romantic walk, for we saw Venus and 
Jupiter, the harbingers of day, rise side by side, discovered 
for the first time the fine comet now visiting this sphere, 
and witnessed the gradual illumination of the snowy sum- 
mits around us, till day 

**Play'd jocund on the rosy mountain tops.” 

The first view of Italian scenery, on emerging from the 
pass of the Simplon, is very prepossessing : you come into 
the small plain of Domo ddsscla, which is distinguished 
by luxuriance and lively beauty. It is covered with vine- 

ards, trees, and fields, and adorned with numerous vil- 
ages, all of them painted white, and looking much pret- 
tier than the wooden houses of the Swiss villages, with 
neat steeples of a very Italian character. The vineyards 
here become really beautiful ; and the vines are not ducked 
into mere stumps, as in Germany anJ Switzerland, but 
allowed to grow to the height of nine or ten feet, to en- 
twine themselves around other trees, to hang their tendrils 
on every side, and are also festooned {rom tree to tree ; 
and though they are now for the most part stripped of 
their clusters, yet their foliage is very rich, so as to form 
a great Ornament to the landscape. Here, too, there is a 





very large quantity of maize (or Indian corn) growing in 
the fickds ; and rows of vines and mulberry trees (the lat- 
ter of which supply food for the silk-worm) are often 
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Janted alternately in the midst of the corn-fields. The | honoured by every mark of gratitude to his memory, and , discerned, and I have seldom been more gratified with 


ail appears to be extremely rich. ety 
I shall not take you with me through the circuit of the 


Italian lakes $ 


weary of admiration, and I strongly suspect that you must pletely lined with rich crimson silk wrought in gold 


‘in this chapel, and still shown to the dev 


for, enchanting as their beauty is, I became The chapel is built of the finest veined marble, and com- | limest works of Raphae 
3 the | that divine artist (with whom Leonardo was contemporary) 


| to have the simple dignity, truth, and grace, which cha- 


be pretty well tired of my descriptions of natural scenery. | treize is composed of eight broad tablets of silver, on which 


Suffice it to say, that, though not deficient in boldness, 
they have a softer 
Swiss lakes 3 and, as for the Borromean Islands, the Isola 
Bella issuch a fairy residence, that I think I shall work it up, 
on my return, into a tale for the children, as a companion 
for the wonders of the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. 
Milan 1s a large and elegant city, with a population of 
130,000 souls ; but having been twice razed to the ground, 
by Attila and by Frederick Barbarossa, it contains no re- 
mains of its ancient greatness. It possesses, however, 
many handsome palaces, the second cathedral in Italy, 
several fine theatres, good streets and promenades, and 
some valuable collections of paintings, statues, and books. 
The cathedral, called the Duomo, is in many respects the 
most remarkable building I have yet seen; and I believe 
it may be pronounced, as far as external decoration goes, 
to be the most gorgeous edifice in the world. From its 
want of a tower or dome, corresponding to the size of the 
church, it yiclds in majesty to York Minster and St. 
Paul’s, to say nothing of St. Peter’s at Rome; but in the 
richness of its materials, and the profusion and beauty of 
its ornaments, it far outshines them all. It is a Gothic 
edifice, nearly as long as our largest cathedrals, and wider 
than any of them, built entirely of white marble, which 
has retained its colour better than any other I have seen: 
its nave and double aisles are _— by fifty-two clus- 
tered columns, and fifty half columns; and on the exte- 
rior its roof is encircled by a triple row of pinnacles or 
spires, each about sixty feet high, of the lightest and most 
elegant form, and crowned by statues as large as life. Its 
walls, buttresses, and spires are crusted with a profusion of 
tracery and statues, of which you may form some idea 
when I mention, that on the exterior of the building alone 
there are no less than three thousand four hundred statues : 
and these being disposed in a tasteful manner, do not en- 
cumber the building, but give it an effect the most florid 
and beautiful. The pinnacles are a hundred and twenty 
in number, and they were all, except two which are anci- 
ent, and six or eight added lately, erected in the time 
of Napoleon, who nearly completed the edifice, after 
it had been more than four centuries in an unfinished state. 
The Duomo is in the form of a Latin cross, and it has an 
Octagonal tower rising to a small elevation above the roof, 
and then suddenly contracting into a slender tower of the 
same form, which is itself terminated by a spire, and a 
brazen statue of the Virgin: this is extremely elegant, 
but it is too light to have any thing of majesty. You 
may be curious to know what all the multitude of statues 
which sarround this building can represent, and I may at 
the same time tell you, to increase your surprise and 
curiosity, that the interiur of the building contains a still 
greater number, viz. aed thousand: so at least we were 
told by two persons who showed us the church, and who, 
being in office, ought to be well informed. Supposing, 
however, that there may be some exaggeration in this, 
and concluding also that many groups in alto-relievo, and 
smaller than life, are counted as statues, the number is 
still astonishing. They represent all manner of personages 
—angels, apostles, prophets, saints, martyrs, warriors, 
bishops, and all the variety of characters who can be in- 
troduced in representations of the events recorded in Scrip- 
ture. A large proportion of them are extremely well 
executed, and one, by Agrati, is considered such a master. 
piece of sculpture, that there is engraved upon the pedes- 
tal_—** Non me Praviteles, sed Marc’ finvit Agrati.” 
The subject is extremely curious, being St. Bartholomew 
flead ; his skin is entirely stripped off, and hangs over his 
shoulders, and the great merit of the statue is its accurate 
representation of the muscles and parts under the skin: 
the execution is admirable. The interior of the building 
is vast and rich, but unfortunately of very different styles 
of architecture, the Greek having been mixed with the 
Gothic ; one consequence of which is, that the large win- 
dow usually placed at the western end of Gothic churches, 
and which forms so great an ornament to York Minster, 
is left out, thereby diminishing the light and destroying 
the harmony of the building. This mixture of styles is 
to be found in most of the cathedrals of Italy, and is to 
be accounted for by the length of time required for their 
erection, and the various architects employed. The great- 
est curiosity in the Duomo is the subterranean chapel of 
St. Carlo Borromeo, the celebrated Archbishop of Milan, 
who died in 1584, and who endeared himself to his fellow- 
citizens by his munificent charity to the poor, and by his 
fearless administration of the sacrament to the dying when 


a ptague raged in the city. This noble ecclesiastic is 


,; with precious metals and precious stones. 











are carved the principal actions of the life of St. Charles; 


itself is contained in a frame of massive silver, with sides 
of rock crystal, but this is generally hidden beneath a 
cover, which, we were told, could not be raised without. 
the performance of a religious ceremony by a priest, nor 
the ceremony performed without the payment of five 
francs. Having consented to be imposed upon, a priest 
was sent for to gratify our curiosity, but the answer was 
brought that no priest was forth coming; whether it is 
actually ordered that this i shall be performed, 
or, as I suspect, the man ag told us so to extract a 
larger sum of money from us, he found it convenient to 
dispense with it: raising the cover, he displayed to us the 
black and shrivelled mummy of the saint, clad in his 
pontifical robes, with the mitre on his head, and the 
crosier by his side. No part of the body except the face 
is seen, and this is as much disfigured as that of an Egyp- 
tian mummy ten times as old; so that I am at a loss to 
conceive any motive for making this exhibition, except 
the desire to get money by it. Had the features been to- 
lerably preserved, it might have been excusable to show 
them to those who admired the character of St. Charles, 
but it ig a disgusting mockery to exhibit a withered corpse 
enshrined in splendour; the eyeless sockets of the head 
seem to tell how vain are the costly gems which sparkle 
around them, and the shrunk brow appears little fitted to 
receive the golden crown which hangs over it. We were 
told that the value of the crosier was upwards of thirteen 
thousand pounds sterling, that of the crown three thousand 
five hundred, and that the frame in which the body is laid 
contained forty-five thousand ounces of pure silver. After 
quitting this chapel we were allowed to sce the treasury, 
where we belield relics of each of the twelve apostles, a 
tooth of one, bones of another, &c. contained in small 
bottles, and placed in a sumptuous case; we also saw 
several patches of the garments of the Virgin Mary, and 
here I made a strange mistake, for, being told they 
were upon a splendid stand before me, I touched an 
old dirty cloth which hung from it, and asked if that 
was the garment, thinking it had a marvellous look of 
antiquity: the sacristan, half shocked and half amused, 
explained that that was merely the covering of the 
stand, and pointed out a few small bits of cloth, very 
much resembling printed cotton, cased in gold an 


jewels, which I found were the veritable garments of 


the Virgin. There is here also a nail of the cross, pre- 
served in a case of rock crystal. But these are nothing 
compared with what may be seen at Cologne, where I saw 
the skulls of the three kings of the east who came to 
worship Christ at his nativity, and where are kept the 
bones of St. Ursula and eleven thousand virgins, who came 
from England in one ship to convert the Huns, but were 
barbarously murdered by them. It seems astonishing 
that such gross impostures should so long find credence. 
Of this magnificent cathedral I shall only further say, 
that it contains numerous altars, rich in marble and gild- 
ing, several excellent pictures, splendid monuments, and 
all those decorations which are accumulated by the mu- 
nificence, taste, and devotion of successsive ages in the 
churches of Italy. 

Most of the cities of Italy still possess schools of paint- 
ing, and institutions for the encouragement of the fine 
arts, where collections of pictures by the great masters are 
kept, and where an annual exhibition of modern paintings 
takes place, with a dispensation of prizes to the most de- 
serving artists. There is an institution of this kind at 
Milan, which extends its views to the promotion of the 
sciences and letters, as well as of the fine arts: it occu- 
pies the old palace of the Brera, and has, besides a valu- 
able collection of paintings and statues, an extensive li- 
brary, a museum, a theatre of anatomy, and a philosophi- 
cal apparatus. ‘This is one of the most interesting places 
to visit in Milan, but I shall not annoy you by a panegy- 
ric on individual pictures or statues. Whilst on this sub- 
ject, however, I must tell you, that I have here seen, in 
the refectory of an old convent, the celebrated fresco paint- 
ing, by Leonardo da Vinci, of the Last Supper. This 
painter, whose great and versatile talents displayed them- 
selves as well in sculpture, poetry, music, architecture, 
and geometry, as in that line which has more particularly 
raised his fame, was a native of Milan, where the inhabi- 
tants are justly proud of him. The fresco of the Last 


Supper is much injured by time and a damp situation, | 


but the gréater part of the countenanceés ‘may still’ be well 


| racterize the sculpture of the ancient Greeks. 


d | commercial gentleman who has been at 


| his body is preserved, embalmed in a sumptuous frame , any production of the pencil; in point of composition 
out or the curious. | and character, it seems to me to press hard upon the sub- 


1, and, like the productions of 


The coun. 


and more elegant character than the | and the shrine where the body of the saint is laid Hames | tenance of Christ is such a personification of his charac. 
The body | ter, that it can scarcely be regarded without reverence and 
| 


emotion ; it expresses all we can conceive of wisdom, pu- 
rity, benevolence, and resignation in the prospect of in- 
justice and suffering. Judes is the hardened villain, but 
the rest of the disciples are all consternation and curiosity 
at the announcement their master has made, that one of 
them shall betray him. I think it would improve a 
man’s heart to contemplate this picture daily. 

Whilst here, I have visited one of the principal silk 
manufactories, which I was particularly desirous <f einn, 
from the interest now excited in England relative to the 
admission of foreign silk goods. My impression, from 
what I have seen, is, that the monopoly we by our 
silk manufacturers is most unjust and absurd, there being 
nothing here to give the Italians any advantage over us 
In the first place, they can have no superiority of ma- 
chinery, but rather an inferiority ; for, the manufactories 
being shown with great readiness, we could with all ima- 
ginable ease copy any part of their machinery, and surely 
we can have it much better made in England than they 
can at Milan. Next, we ought to have as much skill as 
foreigners in the arrangement of patterns, or, jf not, we 
have no right to portect our awkwardness by a monopoly. 
But the great argument in favour of excluding foreign 
goods is, the low wages asserted to be received by French 
and Italian workmen, and this, I can confidently assure 
you, is a mere misrepresentation, deserving to be ranked 
with the alarming assertions of certain agricultural mono- 
— that you can bring good wheat from the Baltic 
or twenty shillings a quarter. I have myself been told 
by a silk merchant, that labour was so cheap in France 
and Italy as to set at defianee all competition on our 
part,—that six or seven shillings a week was considered 
excellent wages by men who lived on fruit and vege- 
tables; but the workmen whom I saw at Messrs. De 
Gregoire’s, at Milan, instead of being ragged, pumpkin- 
fed creatures, are well clothed, well ted, and well paid. 
The foreman informed me that they worked twelve hours 
a day, that some workmen could earn five Austrian lire 
per day (a lira is about 89d.) whilst others did not earn 
more than two lire per day, but that an ordinary workman 
would earn four /ire per day (nearly 3s. sterling per day, 
or 17s. 6d. per week.) I am informed by an intelligent 
yons, that the 
wages there are very considerably higher. Compare these 
pepe with the wages of the silk weavers in England, and 
I think you will be convinced, as I am, that the assertions 
so boldly made as to our disadvantage in that respect are 
grossly erroncous, and that our manufacturers will be 
most amply protected by the duty laid on the importation 
of foreign silks. You are well aware that I do not admit 
the force of the argument founded on the supposed low 
wages of foreigners, even if the assertions as to the rate of 
those wages were consonant with fact; but it is agreeable 
to find that we do not labour under any such disadvantage 
in carrying on this manufacture as to make our prosecu- 
tion of it an unprofitable employment of capital, and to 
render its abandonment adviesble. The silk manufacture 
of this place is flourishing, and four thousand five hundred 
new looms have been put up within the last four years; 
but I suppose the increase in the same trade in Manchester 
and Macclesfield has been much greater. 

I saw at the theatre, the other night, the Archduke 
Reynier, Viceroy of the Lombardo-Venetian Kingdom. 
He is the youngest brother of the Emperor of Austria, 
and a good deal resembles him ; the countenance is heavy 
and unintellectual ;* but he could not be seen very dis. 
tinctly by = person in the theatre, as he sat the whole 
time close behind a small screen fixed in front of his box. 
The Austrian government is far from popular here, and 
he was troubled with few marks of attention from the au- 
dience. The theatres of Milan sre not lighted through. 
out, as in England, but merely on the stage, which cer- 
tainly produces the effect intended, of making the per- 
formers more perfectly seen, though it gives a dull effect 
to the house, and would be a great disappointment to the 
admirers of beauty, if the ladies of Milan were not rather 
indifferent specimens of the Italian fair. K. 


* Tam sorry to say that I have received a confirmation of 
my opinion from a high and indisputabe authority—no lene 
than the chambermaid of an inn at which the Viceroy nt 
the night on his journey from Milan to Venice: on asking 
her if he ‘ was beil’uomo,” the little traitress replied—" k’bret. 








to, ma la sua moglie ¢ molto bella” —tie is ugly, but his wifs is 
very handsome. 
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LOVE AND BEAUTY. 
a 

[The little volume of ** Translations, Imitattons, &c.” 
from which the following Lines are extracted, was offered 
to the public by the late Rose Lambert Price, Esq. a short 
time before his marriage with the young and beautiful 
Countess of Desart. He was then hardly 25 years of age, 
was in the possession of full health, an uncommonly fine 
face and form, and a vigorous, elegant, and patriotic 
mind. And now !—in little more than one brief year,— 
he ** lies in cold obstruction,” and his bereaved widow—— 
But enough—** In the calm earth he rests, and peace is 
there.’*} 


Oht Beauty |—frailest gift of heaven, 

A flower to gaze at only given,— 

Whence is thy power, that can control 

The wise one’s mind, the great one’s soul, 

And turn the heart resolv’d aside? 

That mocks at Reason’s boasted sway, 

Makes Passion’s ficry thoughts obey, 

Aad turns to scorn almighty Pride? 

We know not; yet we kneel to thee 

Blindly thy victims come, nor see 

The snake beneath the roses hid, 

The dagger wreathed the leaves amid; 

They drain the honey cup, nor know 

The poison’d draught that runs below ! 

Kingdoins and Kings are swept aways 

The gods man knelt to, frail as they, 

In ruin'd shrines, by the wild shore, 

Receive the wonted rites no more; 

Yet Love and Beauty still retain 

The mits of their ancient reign t 

For me, if at that magic shrine 

Tvo oft to kneel perhaps was mine, 
How soon those hours are fied! 

Thy breath the very alr perfum'd, 

Thy flowers around my pathway bloom'd, 
But whither hath it led? 


Yet is there not an hour tn store 
Of richer joys, of purer blisa, 
To shed ita veil of gladness o'er 
The cold remembrances of this? 
is there no breast, upon whose heaving 
My head and heart may rest, believing 
That every sigh is sweet and pure,— 
That there my hopes, in peace secure, 
May close their wearied wings, and rest 
For ever on that one loved breast? 
Or is Love all a dream, that flies 
Before the world, as round us rise 
Ite thousand cold realities? 
— ——— 
REMEMBER ME. i 





Air, Mozart.—(From the Literary Magnet.) 
a 
Remember me when summer friends surround thee, 









































And honied flatteries win thy willing ear; 
When Fame and Fortune glittering wreaths have coownes | 
thee, 
And all is thine thy fickle heart holds dear; 
Then think of her whose changeless fondness blessed thee, 
When hope was dark and faithful friends were few, 
Who, when hard griping poverty depressed thee, 
And al) beside seem:'d cold, was kind and true. 


| therefore, in all probability, prevent any future difference 





























Remember me in courtly hall and bower, en i 
| And when thou kneel’st at some proud beauty’s shrine of opinion on the subject between my friend and your 
_ Ask of the past, if through life's varying hour, friend. Cc. 
| _ Its joys and griefs, her love can rival mine! Without troubling any of our correspondents on Sts 
And when thy youthful hopes are most excited, subject, we shall forthwith reply to Mr. C.’s pay 0 
Should she prove false, and break her faith like thee, is F enntence. dow a word of two — and the follow. 
Think of the hopes thy wayward love hath blighted ing sentence does not contain a single monosyllable :— 
pmerprniiion ana ws steabeui' : ‘© Une belle ame.”? These words are all of two syllables, 
divided thus :—z-ne bel-le a-me. We shall probably re- 
; Remember me, and oh! when fate hath 'reft thee, vert to this subject i in our next.—Edit. Kal. 
t Of fame and fortune, friends, and love and bliss, eee emanemeretn 
Come back to one, thou know’st would ne’er have left thee, CRIBBAGE. 
And she'll but chide thy falsehood with a kiss! alin 
But no, no, no, I feel that life is waning,— TO THE EDITOR. 
That what 1 was, I never more can be:— Srr,—I observe i in the Mercury of the 27th ult. that 
That I am fast on that sweet haven gaining, your Kaleidoscope of the same week contains an original 
Where there is rest for e’en a wretch like me. letter on the number of fifteens at the game of cribbage, 
Remember me! thou canst not sure refuse me stating it to be 16,880. During the day season I am 
The only boon from thee I've sought, or seek ! busily employed in completing anew peal of bells to en- 
Soon will the world with bitter taunts accuse me, liven the good folks of this ancient village, but my even- 
Vet wake no blushes on my bloodless cheek ! ings being less usefully occupied, I have devoted two of 
But I would have thee tender to my fame, them in making the calculation of the fifteens, the result 
When I have ‘scaped life’s dark tumultuous sea; of which is the following, which is very much at your 
And, howsoe’er unkinder spirits blame, service.—Yours, &e. WILL. DOBSON. 
As what thou know’st I was, REMEMBER ME! Elland, near Halifax, Feb. 7, 1826. 
A. A. W. 
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TO THE EDITOR. 


$1n,—If you think the following worthy of insertion in 
your interesting paper, I shall be pleased to see it there.— 
It may perhaps be necessary to explain, that it is a request 
for new music books, which. was made by the singers at a 
chapel not a hundred miles from Liverpool, one of which 
was sent for inspection, with the petition, to the committee. 
It is almost needless to say that the request was unani- 
mously granted.—Yours, &c. J: 


To the President and Committce of the Congregation as- 
sembling in ———street Chapel, 


The petition of the undersigned singers in the orchestra of 
the said chapel, humbly showeth, 
That your petitioners have ever been considered as the 


your congregation, and being desirous that there should be 
no bar to their exertions in future, they beg to present for 
your inspection a specimen of the thorough buss state of 
the books necessity compels them to use, which is such as 
to make their very hearts ¢ri//. Under these circumstances, 
they raise their voices in ait to inform you, that, as they 
cannot rest in this bass condition, unless their establish- 
ment is set in a different key, they will quickly be obliged 
to have recourse to counter measures, and betake themselves 
toa fugue. This is the tenor of their song, in which they 
will never quaver, as they can assure you they are all in 
one tune. Hoping that you will not take such a crotchet 
into your heads as to be offended at thvir remonstrance, 
and trusting, that as the organ of the congregation you 
will be instrumental in performing your parts with your 
accustomed facility of execution, your petitioners, as in 





great cause of the harmony which prevails throughout 


duty bound, will ever sing. 





THEATRE. 

Amateur Performance on Saturday next.—We rejoice 
to find that, at the suggestion of most of the benevolent 
individuals who have taken boxes for this occasion, one- 
half of the profits of the performance will be given to a 
Liverpool Charity ; and the mode of deciding to which 
charity the money shall be devoted is as follows:—All 
persons going to the Theatre are recommended to purchase 
tickets, instead of paying at the doors, and to mark upon 
the back of each ticket the name of any institution which 
they may prefer. The committee of management will 
then appropriate the money to the institution which is 
named on the greatest proportion of tickeis in respect of 
value. We understand that the performances are likely 
to afford great pleasure, and we sincerely hope the house 
will be crowded.—Sce adv. 








carmaaie 





NEW ARRANGEMENT OF 


GOD SAVE THE KING. 


We have selected the following piece for this week’s Kaleidoscope, because a new arrangement of ‘* God save the King” cannot fail to be acceptable, especially when it is known 
that it is from the pen of a gentleman ranking very high in the musical profession, who, some years since, resided in Liverpool, and for whom his numerous friends feel un- 
diminished friendship and esteem. The talented correspondent of the Hurmicon, who signs W. S., has accompanied his new arrangement of the national air with some very 
judicious remarks upon the ordinary performance of the song at our theatres, concerts, &c. We strengly recommend a perusal of the whole of the article in the Harmonicon to 
such of our musical readers as have access to that valuable work, as we must confine ourselves here to the air and accompaniments, with a few brief prefatory notes. After 
observing that ‘* God save the King” is more repeatedly brought before the public than any other song, and frequently sung twice or three times in the course of an evening, the 
writer very properly comes to the conclusion, that as much variety as it will admit of ought to be introduced, to prevent that monotonous effect which the finest composition can- 
not escape, if continually repeated in any uniform style. The different modes by which our author would obtain the requisite variety are,—First, by adding to the air more or 
less ornament. Secondly, by harmonizing it as a trio, quartetto, &c. Thirdly, by changing the bass and the harmonies. The writer pays some well-merited compliments to 
some eminent professional gentlemen who | ave employed their talents upon the embellishment of the national air, makes favourable mention of Mr. Attwood’s coronation anthem, 
on which that composer has very ** ingeniously contrived to engraft this fine air, and under cover of a different measure, and a completely distinct harmony from that commonly 


loyed, to elude actual discovery, tili a considerable number of bars have passed.”—** The late Mr. Webbe, the celebrated glee composer (continues our writer) constructed 
ee for four voices, expressly to exhibit Mrs. Billington’s great powers in our national anthem. The three subordinate voices performed a 
eated, while the soprano voice chaunted * God save the King,’ forming together an excellent quartette, although in different measures, an 


— trio, which they afterwards 
independent of each other.” An 


re 
adaptation of it also as a vocal quartetto, by Mr. S. Webbe, departs in its harmony from the common-place track, and produces a rich and impressive effect. 


[FROM THE HARMONICON.] 
TRIO.—TREBLE, TENOR, AND BASS. 
















God save great George 
[Octave lower. } 









God save great George 


to --- ri - ous, Hap- py and 


Hap - py and 


to - ri - ous, 


tO «+. ri - OWS, 


Hap - py and 


our King, Long live our 


God save great George our King, Long live our 


our King, Long live our 


no - ble King, God save 





no - ble King, 


no - ble King, God save 


glo---ri-ous, Long to reign 


Long to reign 


reign 


gla.--.- ri-ous, Long to 


God save 


O-+-Ver ws, 


the King ; Send him vic - 








Send him 








the 


the King; Send him vic - 


QO -- Ver us, 


O--+ Ver ws, 






God save the 


King. 
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APPENDIX. . 

Now I will tell you what are the different kinds of 
knowledge, which have been obtained by the senses of 
different men, 

All knowledge belongs either to an art or a science. 

Whatever tells us of the nature and properties of any 
substance, is a science. 

Whatever teaches us how to produce any thing, is anart. 

The principal sciences are 

Astronomy, Geography, Mathematics, Zoology, Botany, 
and Mineralogy—Chymistry. 

The arts are— 

Agriculture, Manufactures, Architecture, Drawing, 
(including Sculpture) Music, and a few others of less im- 

riance. 

Almost all these arts depend upon sciences, for it is 


necessary to know what are the nature and qualities of | 


eubstances, before we can produce them. 

I am now going to tell you what these sciences tell us 

about, and what these arts teach us. 
ASTRONOMY. 

There are, as I told you, many other very large bodies 
besides the earth, some of them much larger than the 
earth. ‘These bodies are the sun, the moon, and the stars. 
Astronomy teaches us all that is yet known about them; 
and about their sizes and distances from one another. 
They are so far from this earth, that we do not know 
much about them. 

GEOGRAPHY 

Is the knowledge of the countries that are on the sur- 
face of the earth. It tells us what these different countries 
are like, and how they are divided. It tells us of the 
manners and customs of the people who live in them, and 
what animals, vegetables, and minerals are found there. 

MATHEMATICS 

Teaches us how to number, and to measure different 
bodies, and how to tell their proportionate sizes to each 
other. ZOOLOGY 

Is the natural history of animals; or the knowledge of the 
formation, appearance, habits, and dispositions of animals. 

As men and women are animals, it tells us about them ; 
for instance, about their bodies, about the blood, flesh, 
bones, sinews, joints, and all the different parts of the 
body. Jt explains to us, as far as can yet be explained, 
how they live, bow they move about, how they feel and 
think, and how they should be treated; but in all these 
thir gs there isa great deal that has not yet been discovered, 
and that we cannot understand. 

Vhat part of the natural history of men and women, 
which tells us what men and women did before we were 
born, and since that time, is cailed History. We are not 
sure that all histories are quite trues because the people 
who wrote them night have been mistaken, or might have 
written that which they knew did not happen: however, 
when different writers of history, who did not know one 
another, and had not seen what one another wrote, tell 
us the same thing, it is more likely to be true than when 
only one writer tells us so. 

It is more difficult to tell whether what we read in his- 
tory is true or not, than whether what we read about the 
earth and its productions is true, because we can see the 
earth and what is on it, but we cannot see what happened 
before we were born, nor (if it be long since) even see the 

s who were there when any event happened. 

That part of Zoology which tells us about men and 
women is the most important science in the world; be- 
cause you will grow to be men and women, and then you 
will find how very useful it is to know as much as is yet 
known about yourselves. Now, although every thing you 
will hear about yourselves does really belong te Zoology, 

et there is so much of it, and it is so very different from 
the natural bistory of other animals, that it is generally 
found convenient not to include it under Zoology, but to 
divide it into a number of different sciences, which you 
will hear of when you are older, and better able to under- 
stand them. BOTANY 

Is the knowledge of all substances that belong to the 
vegetable oo therefore of all trees, shrubs, flowers, 
fruits, and other vegetable productions. 

MINERALOGY 
- Is - knowledge of the substances Of which the earth 
made. 


That part of Mineralogy which tells us about the inte- | 


masses, is called Geology. 

We know very little of Geology. because we have never , 
been able to vet more than two miles into the earth. Now | 
it is 8909 miles through the earth, so that we must have 
gone 4000 times farther than two miles to see what was all 
through the earth. 

Now I will tell you what the arts are that I mentioned 
to you. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The greater part of the food we eat is produced from 
the ground. Agriculture is the art of producing this food. 
It is by far the most useful and necessary employment in 
the world, because we could scarcely live without it. 

MANUFACTURES. 

Every thing we wear, and every thing we use, except 
food, is produced by manufactures. The greater part of 
these things is made by machines. One machine often 
does as much work as a great many men and women. 
New machines are found out almost every day. 

Small manufactures are often called trades ; for instance 
the trade of a shoemaker, tailor, &c. 

ARCHITECTURE 

Is the art of building the houses in which men and wo- 
men live. A but is a very small house, which was easily 
built, and which has only one or two rooms. A palace is 
a very large house, which contains many rooms, and which 
costs much trouble in building. 

DRAWING 

{s the art of representing objects, so that a person who 
secs the drawing may know what the object is like, although 
he has never seen the object itself. The more like the 
drawing seems to the object it is meant to represent, the 
better it is done. Most drawings are made on paper, can- 
vas, or ivory. Drawings of persons are called portraits. 

Sculpture isthe art of representing objects by cutting 
wood or stone like them. 


MUSIC 

Is the art of producing pleasant sounds, by means of the 
voice or of different instruments. The knowledge of the 
rules required to compose music is called Thorough Bass. 

Most of these sciences might be included under Cuy. 
MISTRY, (and even many of the arts depend upon it) for 
Chymistry is, in fact, the knowledge of the properties of 
all substances, and of the manner in which all simple sub- 
stances are combined, and all compound substances de- 
composed. 

Under Chymistry, however, is generally understood, the 
knowledge of some of the properties of such of the simple 
substances as we have already discovered, and of a few of 
their combinations, as well as the way to make some of 
these combinations. Even in this contracted signification, 
Chymistry includes a part of the sciences of Zoology, Bo- 
tany, and Mineralogy. Thesubstances it tells us about at 
present are chiefly minerals; so that it is the most con- 
nected with Mineralogy. 

We do not know nearly so much about Chymistry as we 
may expect to know when people have paid more attention 
to 1t and tried more experiments. 

In order to get an easier knowledge of the sciences and 
arts, we learn to read, write, and to understand languages, 
the arithmetical signs, and the musical notes and signs. 
But these are not real knowledge. We only learn them 
that we may be able to acquire knowledge by means of 
them. All real knowledge is not included in any of these, 
but only in the arts and sciences. 

Trade or commerce is the system of arrangements,” by 
which the productions of nature and of the arts are at pre- 
sent distributed. 

Any new fact in science is called a discovery ; any new 
mode of producing, an invention. 

No écience or art is by any means complete. People are 
learning something new in all of them almost every day ; 
that is, there are discoveries and inventions made almost 
every day, 
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LITERARY IMPOSTURES. 
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The following article is copied from ‘ D'Israeli’s Cu~ 
riosities of Literature :’’ 


sincerity prejudiced many in his favour, and made him 


, ; . ! 
The Whilanthropist. | rior (or inside) of the earth, and about large mineral | pass for a writer who had penetrated into the inmost re. 


cesses of the Cabinet: but the public were at length un. 
deceived, and were convinced that the historical anecdotes 
which Varillas put off for authentic facts, ha’ no founda. 
tion, being wholly his own inventing; though he endea. 
voured to make them puss for realities by affected citations 
of titles, instructions, letters, memoirs, and relations, all of 
them imaginary !”” 

Thevenot, librarian to the French King, was never out 
of Europe; yet he has composed two folio volumes of 
** Voyages and Travels,”’ 1696, by information and me. 
moirs which he collected from those who had travelled; 
but travels at second-hand must be pregnant with errors 
of all kinds. 

Gemelli Carreri, a Neapolitan gentleman, for many 
years never quitted his chamber: confined by a tedious 
indisposition, he amused himself with writing a Voyage 
round the World ; giving characters of men, and descrip- 
tions of countries, as if he had really visited them. 

Du Halde, who has written so voluminous an account 
of China, compiled it from the Memoirs of the Missiona- 
ries, and never travelled ten leagues from Paris in his 
life; though he appears, by his writings, to be very fa. 
miliar with Chinese scenery. 

Damberger’s travels lately made a great sensation, and 
the public were duped; they proved to be ideal voyages, 
made by a member of the German Grub-street, about his 
own garret! I am sorry to add that too many of our 
*¢ Travels” have been manufactured to fill a certain size; 
and some which bear names of great authority were not 
written by the professed authors. 

This is an excellent observation of an anonymous au. 
thor:— Writers who never visited foreign countries, and 


cou: tries and people, evidently collected from the idle re. 
ports and absurd traditions of the ignorant vulgar, from 
whom only they could have received those relations which 
we see accumulated with such undiscerning credulity.” 

Some authors have practised the singular imposition of 
announcing a variety of titles of works as if preparing fer 
the press, but of which nothing but the titles have been 
written. 

Paschal, historiographer of France, hat! a reason for 
these ingenious inventions; he continually announced such 
titles, that his pension for writing on the History of France 
might not be stopped. When he died, his historical la. 
bours did not exceed six pages! 

Gregorio Leti is an historian of much the same stamp 
as Varillas. He wrote with great facility, and hunger 
generally quickened his pen. He took every thing too 
lightly; yet his works are sometimes looked into for many 
anecdotes of English history not to be found elsewhere; 
and perhaps ought not to have been there if truth had 
been consulted. His great aim was always to make a 
hook, so that he swells his volumes with idle digression; 
and, with a view of amusing his readers,’ intersperses 
many low and ridiculous stories ; and ‘gives to illustrious 
characters all the repartees and good things lie collected 
from old novel-writers. 

Such forgeries abound; the numerous ‘* Testamens Po- 
litiques” of Colbert, Mazarine, and other great ministers, 
were forgeries usually from the Dutch press, as are many 
pretended ** Memoirs.” I could point out, in the present 
day, some remarkable instances of this kind ; biographies 
woven out of letters, anecdotes, and all other documents en- 
tirely surreptitious. The French have been flagrant for- 
gers. Aleng other pernicious effects of these shameful 
forgeries is that of over-loading the mind with a thousand 
false notions, and mistaking, at a distant day, the vilest 
calumnies for historical truths. 

Most of our old translations from the Greek and Latin 
authors were taken from French versions. 

It is now, I believe, pretty well agreed on, that the 
travels written in Hebrew, of Rabbi Benjamin of Tudela, 
of which we have a recent curious translation, are very 
apocryphal. He describes a journey, which if ever he 
took, it must have been with his nightcap on; it being 8 
perfect dream! ft is said, that to inspirit and give im- 
portance to his nation, he pretended he had travelled to 
all the synagogues in the East; places he mentions he 
does not appear ever to have seen, and the different 
— he describes no one has known. He cualcue 
ates that he has found Jews to the amount of near 
eight hundred thousand, of which about halt’ are inde. 
pendent, and not subjects of any Christian or Gentile 50- 





Some authors have practised singular impositions on 
the public. Varillas, the French historian, enjoyed for 
some time a great reputation in his own country for his 
historic compositions. When they became more known, 
the-scholars of other countries destroyed the reputation he 





had unjustly acquired. ‘‘ His continual professions of 


vereign. These fictitious travels have been a source of 


' much trouble to the learned; particularly to those whose 


zeal to authenticate them induced them to follow the 
aérial footsteps of the Hyppogrifte of Rabbi Benjamia. 
He affirms that the tomb of Ezckiel, with the library of 


travellers who have run through immense regions with | 
fleeting ace, have given us long accounts of various | 
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st and second temples, were to be seen in his time , ( ; 
— pre among the ruins of the Alhambra, with other treasures of 


at a place on the banks of the river Euphrates. On this, 
Wesselius of Groningen, and many other litereti, tra- 
velled on purpose to Mesopotamia, but the fairy treasure 
was never to be seen, nor even heard of ! ‘ : 

The first on the list of impudent impostors Is Annius of 
Viterbo, a Dominican, and master of the sacred palace 
under Alexander VI. He pretended he had discovered 
the genuine works of Sanchoniatha, Manetho, Berosus, 
and other works, of which only fragments are remaining. 
He published seventeen books of Antiquities! But not 
having any manuscripts to produce, though he declared 
he had found them buried in the earth, these literary fa- 
brications occasioned great controversies ; for the author 
died before he had made up his mind to a confession. 
At their first publication universal joy was diffused among 
the learned. Suspicion soon rose, and detection followed. 
However, as the forger never would acknowledge himself 
as such, it has been ingeniously conjectured that he him- 
self was imposed upon, rather than that he was the im- 
postor ; or, as in the case of Chatterton, possibly all may 
put be fictitious. It has been said, that a great volume in 
manuscript, anterior by two hundred years to the seventeen 
folios of Annius, exists in the Bibliotheque Colbertine, in 
which these pretended histories were to be read ; but as 
Annius would never point out the sources of his seventeen 
folios, the whole is considered as a very wonderful impos- 
ture. I refer the reader to Tyrrwhitt’s Vindication of iis 
Appendix to Rowley’s or Chatterton’s Poems, p. 140, for 
some curious observations, and some facts of literary im- 
posiure. : : : 

One of the most extraordinary literary impostures was 
recently done by Joseph Vella, in 1794, who becoming an 
adventurer in Sicily, pretended that he possessed seventeen 
of the lost books of Livy in Arabic: he had received this 
literary treasure, he said, from a Frenchman who had 
purloined it from a shelf in St. Sophia’s church at Con- 
stantinople. As many of the Greek and Roman classics 
have been translated by the Arabians, and many were first 
known in Europe in their Arabic dress, there was nothing 
improbable in one part of his story. He was urged to 

blish these long-desired books; and Lady Spencer, then 
in Italy, offered to defray the expenses. He had the 
effrontery, by way of specimen, to edit an Italian transla. 
tion of the sixtieth book, but that book took up no more 
than one octavo page! A professor of Oriental literature 
in Prussia introduced it in his work, never suspecting the 
fraud; but it was nothing more than the Epitome of 
Florys. About this time he also gave out that he had a 
Code which he had picked up in the Abbey of St. Martin, 
but which he would not return, containing the ancient 
history of Sicily, in the Arabic period, comprehending 
above two hundred years ; and of which ages, their own 
historians were entirely deficient in knowledge. Vella 
declared he had a genuine official correspondence between 
the Arabian governors of Sicily and their superiors in 
Africa, from the first landing of the Arabians in that 
island. Vella was now loaded with honours and pensions! 
It is true he showed Arabic manuscripts, which, however, 
did not contain a syllable of what he said. He pretended 
he was in continual correspondence with friends at Mo- 
rocco and elsewhere. The King of Naples furnished him 
continually with great sums of money to assist his re- 
searches. Four volumes in quarto were at, length pub- 
lished! Vella had the adroitness to change the Arabic 
manuscripts he possessed, which entirely related to Ma- 
homet, to matters relative to Sicily; he bestowed several 
weeks’ labour to disfigure the whole, altering page for 
page, line for line, and word for word, but interspersed 
numberless dots, strokes, and flourishes, so that when he 

ublished a fac-simile, every one admired the learning of 
Vella, who could translate what no one else could read. 
He complained he had lost an eye in this minute labour: 
and every one thought his pension ought to have been in- 
creased. Every thing prospered about him, except bis 
eye, which some thought was not so bad neither. It was 
at length discovered by his blunders, &c. that the whole 
was a forgery; though it had now been, patronized, 
translated, and extracted, through Iurope. When this 
manuscript was examined by an Orientalist, it was disco- 
vered to be nothing but a history of Muhomet and his fa- 
mily. Vella was condemned to imprisonment. ; 

A learned antiquary, says Mr. Swinburne, Medina 
Conde, in order to favour the pretensious of the Church in 
a great law-suit, forged deeds and inscriptions, which he 
buried in the ground, where he knew they would shortly 
be dug up. Upon their being found be published enyra- 


vings of them, and gave exylanations of their unkaown 
cliaracters, making them out to be so many authentic 
proofs and evidences of the assertions of the clergy. 

The Morocco Ambassador purchased of him a copper 
bracelet of Fatima, which Medina proved by the Arabic 





inscription and many certificates to be genuine, and found 


its last king, who had hid them there in hope of better 
days. This famous bracelet turned out afterwards to be 
the work of Medina’s own hands, and made out of an old 
brass candlestick ! 

George Psalmanazar, well known in the literary world, 
and to whose labours we owe much of the great Universal 
History, excceded in powers of deception eny of the great 
impostors of learning. His Island of Formosa was an 
illusion eminently bold, and maintained with as much 
felicity as erudition ; and great must have been that eru- 
dition which. could form a pretended language and its 
grammar, and fertile the genius which could invent the 
history of an unknown people. It is said that the de- 
ception was only satisfactorily ascertained by his own pe- 
nitential confession: he defied and baffled the most learn- 
ed.—The literary impostor Lauder had much more auda- 
city than ingenuity, and he died contemned by all the 
world.—And freland served to show that great critics are 
not blessed, necessarily, with an interior and unerring 
tact. Genius and learning are ill directed in forming li- 
terary impositions, but at least they must be distinguished 
from the fabrications of ordinary imypostors. 

A singular forgery was not long ago practised on Cap- 
tain Wilford by a learned Hindu, who, to ingratiate him- 
self and his studies with the too zealous and pious Euro- 
pean, contrived to give the history of Noah and his three 
sons, in his ** Purana,” under the designation of Satyav- 
rata. Captain Wilford having read the passage, trans- 
cribed it for Sir William Jones, who translated it as a 
curious extract.-—But it afterwards appeared that the whole 
was an interpolation by the dextrous introduction of a 
forged sheet, discoloured, and prepared for the purpose of 
deception, and which, having served his purpose for the 
moment, was afterwards mc seen William Jones 
would not, have been deceived had he seen this MS., for he 
detected a similar impudent fraud immediately on inspec- 
tion. The forgery is preserved in Lord Teignmouth’s 
Memoirs of that elegant scholar, p. 367. 

Of authors who have sold their names to be prefixed to 
works they never read; or on the contrary, who have pre- 
fixed the names of others to their own writings, for a cer- 
tain remuneration ; it is sufficient to mention the circum- 
stances. As an anecdote from the Secret Memoirs of Litera- 
ture, we may notice one of that encyclopedic genius, Sir 
John Hill: he owned to a friend once when he fell sick 
that he had overfatigued himself with writing seven works 
atonce! One of which was on Architecture, and another 
on Cookery ! This hero once contracted to translate Swam- 
merdam’s work on insects for fifty guineas. After the 
agreement with the bookseller, he perfectly recollected that 
he did not understand a single word of the Dutch language ! 
Nor did there exist a French translation. The work, how- 
ever, was not the less done for this small obstacle. Sir 
John bargained with another translator for twenty-five 
guineas. The second translator was precisely in the same 
situation as the first ; as ignorant, though not so well paid 
as the knight. He rebargained with a third, who per- 
fectly understood his original, for twelve guineas! So 
that the translators who could not translate feasted on ve- 
nison and turtle, while the modest drudge, whose name 
2 pane to the world, broke in patience his daily 

read 

The craft of authorship has many mysteries of its own ; 
many memorable, though uncommemorated anecdotes, 





The great patriarch and primeval dealer in English lites 
rature, is said to have been Robert Green, one of the most | 
facetious, profligate, and indefatigable of the Scribleri fa- | 
mily. He laid the foundation of a new dynasty of lite- 
rary emperors. The first act by which he proved his | 
claim to the throne of Grub-street has served as a model | 
to his numerous successors—it was a cheating ambidex- 
trous trick! Green sold his ** Orlando Furioso”’ to two 
different theatres, and is supposed to have been the first | 
author in English literary history who wrote as a trader; | 
or, as crabbed Anthony Wood phrases it, in the language 
of celibacy and cynicism, ** he wrote to maintain his wife, 
and that high and loose course of living which pocts gene- | 
rally follow.” With a drop still sweeter, old Anthony de- 
scribes Gayton, another worthy: ‘* he came up to London | 
to live im a shirking condition, and wrote trite things | 
merely to get bread to sustain him and his wif.” The 
hermit Anthony seems to bave had a mortal antipathy | 
ayanist the Eves of literary men. The anecdote of Green’s | 
ambidextrous manaavre is this:—He sold his play to the | 
Queen's players for twenty nobles; but when the Queen’s 
players were in the country he resold it to the Lord Ad. | 
miral’s for as much more, Was it after this that, 1n open 
defiance to the rival proprietors, he published his ** Thieves 
falling out, true Men come by their Goods; oz, The Bell- 
man wanted a clapper ?” | 





GERMAN LITERATURE, 


— 
(From ‘4 Tour through Germany, in 1824."} 


(Continued from our last.) 


It is scarcely possible for a man who has written so 
much, not to have written much that is mediocre. G&ethe 
having long since reached that point of reputation at which 
the name of an author is identified in the eyes of his coun- 
trymen with the excellence of his work, has been fre- 
quently overrated; and men are not wanting who sucur 
that the best of his fame is past. But he can wel! {ford 
to make many allowances for the excesses into which po 
pular enthusiasm, like popular dislike, is so casily misled : 
for there will always remain an abundance of orignal, 
and varied, and powerful genius to unite his name for ever 
with the literature of his country. He himself saic trol) 
of Schiller, ** that where the present age had been deficient, 
posterity would be profuse ;” and the prophecy is already 
receiving its fulfilment. To Géethe the present hus been 
lavish, and the future will not be unjust. From his youth 
he has been the favourite of fortune and fame? he has 
reached the brink of the grave hailed by the voice of his 
country as the foremost of her great, the patriarch of her 
literature, and the model of her genius. In his old age, 
wrapped up in the seclusion of Weimar, so becoming his 
years, and so congenial to his habits, he hears no soands 
but those of eulogy and affection. Like an eastern poten- 
tate or a jealous deity, he looks abroad from his retire- 
ment on the intellectual world which he has formed by 
his precept or his example; he pronounces the oracular 
doom, or sends forth a revelation, and men wait on him 
to venerate and obey. Princes are proud to be his com- 
panions ; less elevated men approach him with awe, asa 
higher spirit ; and when Géethe shall follow the kindred 
minds whom he has seen pass away before him, Weimar 
will have lost the last pillar ef her fame, and in the litera- 
ture of Germany there will be a vacant throne. 

Since the mastiff, backed by the influence of Madame 
J—n, drove Géethe from the direction of the theatre, it 
has been rapidly declining from its eminence. He and 
Schiller had trained the whole corps dramatique, and 
created that chaste correct style of representation which 
formed the peculiarity of the Weimar school. Every 
thing like rant disappeared from the stage, but the oppo- 
site extreme was not always avoided; anxiety to observe 
the great rule of not ** overstepping the modesty of na- 
ture,” sometimes brought down tragedy to the subdued 
tone and gesture of serious conversation. ‘The patience 
with which he drilled the performers into a thorough 
comprehension of their parts was most meritorious; it 
produced that accurate conception of character, the foun. 
dation of all histrionic excellence, which distinguished the 
stage of Weimar above every other in Germany, and 
which, now that the guiding hand and spirit have been 
withdrawn, is disappearing even there. It was a common 
saying, that elsewhere particular things might be better 
done, but in Weimar every thing was well done. The 
administration passed into the hands of Madame J——n, 
who, now reigning absolutely in the green-room, has 
already contrived, by pride, and vanity, and caprice, 
to sow abundantly the seeds both of deterioration and 
contention. Bad taste in selecting, want of judgment in 
casting, and carelessness in performing, are become as 
common in Weimar as any where else. People are not 
blind to the progress of the corruption, but the predomi- 
nating influence stands on that foundation which it is most 
difficult to shake; and, fortunately, no expression of diss 
pleasure is allowed in the theatre itself: it is regarded as 
a private court theatre, where good breeding permits only 
approbation or silence. If a prince maintain a place of 
amusement for the public at his own expense, he may have 
some pretext for saying that you shall either stay away, 
or be quiet; but when he tales your money at the door, 
he certainly sells you the right of growling at the enter- 
tainment, if it be badly cooked, or slovenly served up. 
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The liberty of hissing is as essential to the good constitu- 
tion of a theatre, as the liberty of the press to the consti- 
tution of a state. ‘Three-fourths of all the expenses, how- 
ever, come out of the pocket of the Grand Duke ; for, to 
the abonnés, a place in the boxes costs only ninepence every 
evening, and inthe pit fourpence. Spectators, who are 
not alonnés, pay more than double this price; but these 
consist only of occasional strangers, and the students who 
pour over every Saturday from Jena, and throng the pit. 
These young men have, in such matters, a thorough con- 
tempt for meum and tuum ; with them it is always abonne- 
ment suspendu. They cannot imagine that any man 
should have the impertinence to claim his place, if a 
student has chosen to occupy it; and they are ready to 
maintain, at the point of the sword, the privileges of their 
brotherhood. Schiller’s ** Robbers” never fails to bring the 
whole university to Weimar, for they seem to find in the 
bandit life something peculiarly consonant to their own 
ideas of liberty and independence. When the robbers open 
the fifth act with the song in which they celebrate the 
joys of their occupation, the students stand up in a body, 
and join vociferously in the strain. It may be thought 
trifling to say so much about a theatre, but the only thing 
that gives Weimar a name is its literary reputation ;—in 
this reputation the character of the stage formed a popular 
and important clement, and exercised a weighty influence 
on the public taste. It is likewise almost the only amuse- 
ment to which the inhabitants of this celebrated village 
have accustomed themselves. Thus their vanity is inte- 
rested no less than their love of amusement; and though 
it may scarcely be thought advisable, in so poor a coun- 
try, to take a large sum from the public revenue to 
support a theatre, there is no branch of expenditure 
which the inhabitants would less willingly see curtailed. 
They are irritated, therefore, that the influence of the 
qucen of the boards, with their master, should act so in- 
juriously in the histrionic republic: they had no fault to 
find with his gallantry so long as it did not violate the 
Muses. Let not this be ascribed to any general want of 
moral sensibility. We have no very favourable idea of Ger- 
man morality, and in the larger capitals, particularly those 
of the south, there certainly is no reason why we should ; 
but Weimar is a spot of morality as pure as any in Europe, 
At Munich or Vienna, ** Corrumpere et corrumpi seculum 
vocator ;*’ but the infection has not reached these Thu- 
ringians. It is as surprising to find in Weimar so pure a 
court, round a prince who has shown himself not to be 
without human frailties, as it is to find in Vienna a society, 
made up of the most unprincipled dissoluteness, round 
an emperor who is himself one of the purest men alive. 
Like all their sisters of Saxony, the ladies are models of 
industry ; whether at home or abroad, knitting and 
needlework know no interruption. A lady, going to a 
rout, would think little of forgetting her fan, but could 
not spend balf an hour without her implements of female 
industry. A man would be quite pardonable for doubt- 
ing, on entering such a drawing-room, whether he had 
not strayed into a school of industry, and whether he was 
not expected to cheapen stockings, instead of dealing in 
swall talk. At Dresden it is carried so far, that even the 
theatre is not protected against stocking wires, I have 
secon a lady gravely lay down her work, wipe away the 
tears which the sorrows of Thecla, in Wallenstein’s death, 
had brought into her eyes, and immediately resume her 
knitting. The Weimarese have not yet found it necessary 
to put softness of heart so absolutcly under the protection 
of the work-bag. They are much more attached to music 
than to dancing, and sometimes desperate strugglesare made 
to get up a masquerade ; but they want the vivacity, without 
which a thing of that sort is the most insipid of all amuse- 
ments. The higher class leave the masquerade to the 
citizens, who demurely pace round the room in black do- 
minos, and stare at each other in black faces. As might 
be expected from the literary tone which so long ruled, 

id still lingers round the court and society of Weimar, | 


> the ladies have not altogether escaped a sprinkling of 


pedantry ; $ some have been thickly powdered over with it, | ** C'est la petite Yorkiade.” He requested the honour of 


and, in so small a circle, shake off their learned dust on all | 
whom they jostle. One coterie forms a regular critical 
club. The gifted members, varying in age from sixteen 
to sixty, hold their weekly meetings over tea-cups, 
wrapped up in as cautious secrecy as if celebrating the 
mysteries of Bona Dea. A daring Claudius once intruded, 
and witnessed the dissection of a tragedy; but he had 
reason to repent the folly of being wise so long as he re- 
mained within the reach of the conclave. But altogether 
the ladies of Weimar are, in every thing that is good, a 
favourable specimen of their countrywomen. | 

The serious pursuits and undeviating propriety of con- 
duct of the Grand Duchess herself, have had a large share 
in thus forming the manners of court and subjects. Her 
Royal Highness is a princess of the house of Dramstad ; 
she is now venerable by her years, but still more by the 
excellence of her heart, and the strength of her character. 
In these little principalities, the same goodness of disposi- 
tion can work with more proportional effect than if it 
swayed the sceptre of an empire; it comes more easily and 
directly into contact with those towards whom it should be 
directed ; the artificial world of courtly rank and wealth 
has neither sufficient glare nor body to shut out from the 
prince the more checquered world that lies below. After 
the battle of Jena, which was tought within ten miles of 
the walls, Weimar looked to her alone for advice and pro- 
tection. Her husband and younger son were absent with 
the fragments of the defeated army ; the French troops 
were let loose on the territory and capital ; the flying pea- 
santry already bore testimony to the outrages which are 
inseparable from the presence of brutal and insolent con- 
querors. The hope that she might be useful to the people 
in this hour of trial, when it was only to her they could 
look, prevailed over the apprehensions of personal insult 
and danger; she calinly awaited in Weimar the approach 
of the French, collected round her in the palace the greater 
part of the women and children who had not fled, and 
shared with them herself the coarse and scanty food which 
she was able to distribute among them. The Emperor, 
on his arrival, took up his abode in the palace, and the 
Grand Duchess immediately requested an interview with 
him. His first words to her were, ‘* Madam, I make you 
a present of this palace ; and forthwith he broke out into 
the same strain of invective against Prussia and her Allies, 
and sneers at the folly of endeavouring to resist himse!f, 
which he soon afterwards launched against the unfortu- 
nate Louis a Tilsit. He said more than once, with great 
vehemence, ** On dit que je veux étre Empereur de Vouest 
(stamping with his foot ) je le serait, Madame.”? He was 
confounded at the firm and dignified tone in which the 
Grand Duchess met him. She neither palliated her hus. 
band’s political conduct, nor supplicated for mercy in his 
political misfortunes. Political integrity, as a faithful 
ally of Prussia, had, she told him, dictated the one, and, 
if he had any regard for political principle and fidelity to 
alliances in a monarch, he could not take advantage of 
the other. The interview was a long one: the imperial 
officers in waiting could not imagine how a man, who 
reckoned time thrown away even on the young and beau- 
tiful of the sex, could spend so much with a princess 
whose qualifications were more of a moral and intellectual 
nature. But from that moment Napoleon treated the 
family of Weimar with a degree of respect and considera- 
tion which the more powerful of his satelites did not ex- 
perience. He used to say, that the Grand Duke was the 
only sovereign in Germany who could be intrusted with 
the command of a score of men; and he uniformly dis- 
played for the Grand Duchess a very marked esteem. 
He even affected to do homage to the literary reputation 
of the town, and showered honours on the poets of Wei- 
mar, while he was suppressing universities. The last time 
he was in Weimar was before he led up his troops to the 
battle of Liitzen. When he learned that part of the con- 





tingent of Weimar, as a member of the Confederation of 
the Rhine, had joined the Allies, he only said, smiling, 





a glass of Malaga from the band of the Grand Duchess 
herself, observing that he was getting old ; and accom. 
panied by the Grand Duke and his second son, Prince 
Bernard, rode off to attack the enemy at Liitzen. 

(To be continued.) 
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(From the Liverpool Courier.) 

Barometer | thermo-| thermo-j Extreme State of Remarks 
at meter8 | meter | during the Wind at 
noon. morning | uoon. Night. | at noon. Boon. 

Feb. | 
8 |29 94] 43 0} 48 0} 36 OO; S.S.E. |Fair. 
9 | 29 93} 424 0) 48 O}] 36 O| S.S.E. |Fair. 
1/25 72] SS 8] $28] 82 8) ste (cit 
< .E. |Fair. (sh 
12 | 29 64) 40 O ry 0| 36 0} S.W. alr aligae 
13 | 29 70 0| 47 +O} 3430) S. Cloudy. 
14 129 72| 424 0| 49 O| 37 O W. jFair 








To Correspondents, 


Gratuitous SupPLEMENT TO THB NEXT KALEIDOSCOPB.——In, 
order, in some measure, to propitiate those of our readers 
who regard our musical departinent with a jealous eye, as 
excluding so much matter more to their taste, we shall 
next week deliver gratis with the Kaleidoscope a supplement 
of four pages, which will also greatly forward our transla 
tion of Edward. 








Puncruation.—We shall next week insert the letter of J. M. 
on this subject, together with the chapter from the ‘ Prac. 
tical English Grammar.” 





If Philo-Mechanicus has access to the Kaletdoscope of October 
25th, he will find there a very explicit note addressed to 
him on the subject of his inquiry. There was no neglect 
s noe part. Weawait his orders respecting the disposition 
of the MS, 





Muvsic.—Devin’s arrangement of Rousseau’s “ J’atmats une 
Jeune bergére” shall appear in our next. 





LiteRARY ImposturEs.—The article we have introduced in 
page 270 is intended as a continuation of that of last week 
on the same subject, although inadvertently it is nots 
specified. 





LANARK System OF EpucaTion.—We have this day com- 
pleted our reprint of Mr. R. D. Owen’s pamphlet on this 
subject, and have thus put our readers in possession of a 
valuable Tract of one hundred pages, abounding with prac- 
tical wisdom. 





ERRATUM IN THE LAST KALErDoscore.An unlucky mistake 
occurred in a considerable part of the impression of the last 
Kaleidoscope, which we must trouble our readers to notice, 
in writing, at foot of two of the pages which were misplaced, 
if they find the mistake extends totheircopy. At foot of 
page 257, the first page, please to write “‘ Turn over three 
leaves for the continuation of this article’—and at foot of 
page 263, write, “Turn over three leaves for the con- 
tinuation of this article.” 





Mr. Cuartes MATHEWSs’s Trip TO AMERICA.—This whimal- 
cal article, reeommended to our notice sometime since by a 
correspondent, is intended for our next publication; our 
supplementary sheet will admit it without inconvenience. 





Music.—We have received from §. S. some Music, for which 
we thank him, whether we appropriate it or not. 





The Essay on Tears is prepared in the type, and shall on no 
account be omitted in our next. 





Logic’s pieces are not admissible; and if the writer wishes us 
to state the reason, we shall do so in our next. 





f.’s lines shall appear next week. 





We have further to acknowledge the communications of—A 
Matron—T. W. D.—J. W. R—T. R. aad c. W. 





Printed, published, and sold, EvERY TUESDAY, by 
E. Suita & Co. 75, Lord-street, Liverpool. 
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